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African states face the problems of education’ 


by VITTORINO VERONESE 
Director-General 





During the past 15 months, 17 African States have acceded to independence 
almost simultaneously and, turning over together a new leaf in their history, 
are making a systematic effort to lay the foundations of their future existence. 

Anxious to play their full part on the international scene, they have already 
plunged actively into international life. And the world has immediately sensed 
that this sudden maturing of a continent which the swift course of history 
has brought abruptly face to face with all the problems of the contemporary 
world, has confronted that world not only with a duty, but with an immense 
and thrilling task, namely, that of helping this continent, awakening to a 
collective consciousness of a new beginning, to plan its future, availing itself of 
assistance from every quarter. 

Africa is well aware of the magnitude and complexity of this task; it knows 
that it has to exploit the wealth of its soil and subsoil, in many cases still 
hidden, and to establish the political and administrative institutions required 
by modern States; but it has at once grasped the fact that no such material 
structure can be erected unless it is firmly based on the development of the 
most valuable asset of all—the most abundantly available and the most often 
squandered manpower. And it seems to me remarkably fortunate for Africa 
that it has realized this fact at a time when economic thinking and planning 
techniques, revealing the fallacy of an inevitable choice between economic or 
social development, have accorded education its true place among the most 
rewarding of investments. 

Even at this early stage, there appears to be no doubt that the African 
countries, profiting by the historical coincidence of their almost simultaneous 
accession to independence in a world already rich in experience of develop- 
ment and well organized for international co-operation, are determined to 
give their plans a rational basis, that is, to base them on the training of Africans; 
for it is by producing its own technicians, engineers, scientists, teachers, 
administrators, doctors, and all subordinate staff required by modern States, 








the new -Africa, will, be (built up., Education is thus-the very base of the 
which is to rise on African soil. 
But, vital as it is for,our purpose to prepare minds for specialist training, 
I should fail.to make my meaning clear if I were to give the impression that 
the role of education goes no further than that. Africa is too alive to the 
portance of the human factor, too conscious of the originality of its own 
and of its conception of the relationship between Man and the universe, 
Bot to expect of whatever systems of education it may adopt that they foster 
the development of its personality, preserve or reawaken consciousness of 
its past, give the individual a sense of identity with his native soil, and enable 
the African peoples to become full partners, justly proud of their own contribu- 
tion in the sphere of cultural exchanges. 

Unesco, which has always taken care, in fostering cultural exchanges, to 
respect the essential individuality of each culture, believes that the contribution 
of the African cultures will give a new dimension to its universal mission. The 
first’ symposium on African cultures; organized by Unesco a few months ago 
at Ibadan University in Nigeria, has already provided an opportunity for a 
profitable comparison of notes and this is to ‘be followed next year by a 
symposium on African art to be held in Dakar. By publishing some time ago 
a special number of The Unesco Courier on African arts and by including, more 
recently, an album on Ethiopian painting in its World Art’Series, Unesco paid 
tribute to the richness of the cultural heritage of an entire continent. 

It was-precisely in order to preserve some of the most priceless gems of 
the African cultural heritage ‘that,.a year ago already, Unesco, responding to 
an appeal from the Governments of the United Arab Republic and of the 
Sudan, launched a campaign to save the monuments of Nubia, threatened with 
submersion as a result of the construction of the Aswan High Dam. The 
appeal for international assistance which I issued in March 1960 has already 
met with a widespread response in many countries. Considerable resources are 
required ‘to save the Abu-Simbel Temples and the Island of Philae. The 
Government of the United Arab Republic has already announced its intention 
of sharing to a large extent in the work of preserving the monuments situated 
on its territory. Furthermore, a few weeks ago, the President of the United 
States of America recommended to Congress the allocation of ten million 
dollars to the safeguarding of the Nubian monuments. 

Thus Unesco is already engaged in one venture designed to preserve Africa’s 
cultural’ heritage. 

Thie: last. session of ‘the General Conference ‘brought ‘out in all’ clarity’ the 
urgency and complexity of the problems facing Africa, and rapid, but carefully 
thought out, solutions must be found for those problems. The task before us is 
to make the face of Africa familiar to the rest of the world, to meet_its desire 
to become an active member of the international community, and to help it 
to engage in frank ‘discussion ‘with the rest of the world, so that it may benefit 
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by the experience of other peoples and avoid some of their mistakes. For the 
first time, at the last session of the General Conference, we had the pleasure 
of welcoming delegations of the new African Member States. With a) human 
warmth which is remembered by all those who were there, they brought the 
living presence and reality of Africa to Unesco. And I know that this:encounter 
immediately convinced the delegates of other continents that the co-operation 
of dhele saspantion countdan.tn Sethering she groqees.obthe Alda phatiptns 
would be a brotherly and rewarding gesture. 

Thus, the. whole: world—incheding alike: the States which have:long:had> ties 
with the African countries and those which have; more recently, sesponded 
to the appeal for international co-operation and wish to assist Africa and get 
to know it better—stands side by side with the African peoples on the threshold 
of their new destiny. Further, within the United Nations system itself, the 
favourable reception given by the Managing Director of the Special Fund to 
many education and training projects, proves that, from that quarter too, the 
African Governments will receive considerable help in acquiring the teachers 

The conference held this year in Addis Ababa was no mere repetition of 
the 1960 meeting, but something with far wider implications—the coming 
together of the representatives of an Africa now almost completely independent 
pee en nr eotre toate yg i 
perform them. 

Thin: Venb:-0/ Clonfeconcn:‘an ‘the Revelopeniaticl-Rduestion!mbia ciaaitdd 
education in the wider setting of economic and social development: that is 
why it was natural for the United Nations Economic Commission for Africa 
to join with Unesco on this occasion. And it was equally right that it should 
be attended by other United Nations Specialized Agencies, each of which is 
competent to help in its own field inthis great work of training of which 
Alias ts. tbe Ree epee 
opment of education in the African continent. 

It is up to Africa to say what it conceives its needs to be, what: order of 
priority it ascribes to the different problems which must be solved and how 
it sees the role of education in the plans which it is drawing up for its own 
advancement. In this way, the foundations can be laid for a coherent programme 
as advocated by Unesco’s ‘General Conference at its eleventh: session, a 
a ee Se eae 
offering will fall into place. 

Sorsbarh:end -comnplels-ateitteden'gnidenstinnnicineda thetceapcinnsiieniion 
of educational development in the continent raises an almost infinite variety of 
problems and, full as it was, the agenda was far from covering them all. Thus, 
it deliberately set aside the whole question of higher education, which will 
be the subject of another conference to be organized in 1962.by Unesco for 
African States. On this occasion, no attempt was made: to go thoroughly into 
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the innumerable pedagogical problems involved in the development of education 
but rather to seize on a certain number of crucial points, main issues and 
major choices which inevitably confront educational planners in carrying out 
their task. Unesco will endeavour to give African States the benefit of the 
experience acquired in such other regions of the world as Latin America and 
Asia where similar problems arose which governments are now secking to 
solve with Unesco’s help. 

To regard education as the foundation of rational economic growth (a view 
which can hardly be contested), and to assert what statistics fully confirm, 
namely, that hardly any investment offers a greater return to a developing 
country, is to give education its proper place in economic and social planning 
and, at the same time, to emphasize the extent to which planning in this sector 
should: be careful and discerning. In a continent whose resources will unfor- 
tunately long remain paltry in relation to its innumerable needs, education, 
considered as an investment, will be competing with all the other possible 
investments and will only obtain the funds necessary to ensure its qualitative 
and quantitative progress if their allocation can be shown to be entirely 
warranted. 

It is a tribute to the African States that, in spite of their limited financial 
means, they understood from the beginning the importance of education for 
their future and devoted to it funds which sometimes reached or exceeded 
20 and even 25 per cent of their budget. But there still remains the problem 
of how to make best use of these funds and a certain number of States, 
appreciating this, are already seeking to reduce the cost of education per 
pupil to the minimum while raising the return from this investment. 
Additional efforts are perhaps necessary in this direction. Moreover, education 
is part of an over-all plan, and must contribute to its execution by proving 
equal to the task of training the specialists needed for economic development 
and the establishment of administrative and social structures. 

This obviously involves not only detailed quantitative estimates which will 
have to be made in conjunction with manpower surveys but also a whole series 
of qualitative studies aimed at ascertaining the most appropriate means for 
reaching the goal in question: the duration and tenor of courses, the content 
of curricula, the improvement of teaching methods and techniques, the adapta- 
tion of education to the social, cultural, physical and economic facts of the 
African situation, the choice of language to be used in teaching,the arrangements 
for training teachers, the development of technical education, the extension of 
adult education, the production of teaching material—these are only some of 
the problems which must be studied within the framework of educational 
‘between alternative solutions—for example, between rapid training on the 
spot of teaching staff and specialists or training them abroad, between swift 
expansion of education in terms of figures or insistence on quality and the 
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establishment of priorities among the different levels and types of education: 
school education or adult education, general education or technical education. 

These are certainly difficult and sometimes bitter choices to make since an 
education system forms an organic whole and there are innumerable needs to 
be met, while today’s demands cannot make us forget tomorrow’s. But the 
necessity of establishing an order of priority having regard to the limited 
resources available makes such choices inevitable and, while they may lead to 
some lack of balance for a while, it is probable that in the long run the vicious 
circle will be broken. It would seem, for example, that extensive primary 
education should provide the indispensable base for the classic educational 
pyramid but it is none’ the less’ probable that in some African States the 
development of secondary education, an essential preliminary to the training 
of teachers, must come before a rapid increase in the primary school attendance 
rate and therefore deserves to be given priority. In making these studies and 
choices, the African authorities will undoubtedly keep in mind that educational 
planning, though a branch of planning for economic and social’ development, 
has none the less its own laws, the laws of education, which stem from its 
ultimate purpose—the training of men. 

I am certain that no African Minister of Education would resign himself to 
being a mere producer of specialists and that, without ever forgetting the 
urgency and vital importance of that mission, all will be determined that this 
necessary preparation for the tasks of development should go hand in hand 
with faithfulness to the traditional sources of culture and the balanced integra- 
tion of the individual in society. Just as pure science is often rightly described 
as the most solid foundation for applied research, so an education that 
faithfully responds to its own intrinsic demands is perhaps the best preparation 
for practical training. Here again, planning will need to strike a delicate 
balance. :' 

Finally, there is another factor which, coming on top of the extent to which 
the ground is largely unexplored and the paucity of administrative apparatus 
and means of acquiring statistical information, in many cases, will make the 
task of African educational planners particularly difficult: I refer to the 
uncertainty as regards the budgetary levels at which these educational devel- 
opment plans should be established—not only because economic development 
plans are often still in a rudimentary state, not only because the rates of 
ceonomic growth and capital formation are little known, but also because 
adequate educational progress in African States cannot be made without 
external assistance, the extent of which is still an unknown quantity. When 
this assistance is made available in kind, in other words in the shape of teachers 
or experts and facilities for study abroad; a difficult qualitative problem will 
arise, namely, to fuse these very diverse contributions into a coherent whole 
that is in accord with the facts of the national situation, previous trends and 
the choice and natural bent of each individual country. 
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If I have stressed the extent and variety of the problems raised by the 
development of education in the States of Africa, it is because I see in them, 
not a ground for pessimism, but a vital stimulus and a challenge. Unesco 
convened the Addis Ababa meeting at the wish of the General Conference, 
not because it thought it could solve these problems, but because it considered 
it useful to formulate them, begin to study them and lay the foundations for 
their solution. And I, for my part, believe that this conference achieved its 
purpose since it provided an opportunity for one and all to get to grips with 
the situation, clarify certain ideas and expedite certain measures. First and 
foremost, it enabled the qualified representatives of the African States, in the 
presence of all those bodies which are offering their assistance, whether 
governments, international organizations or institutions, to make a preliminary 
estimate of the nature and extent of Africa’s needs in regard to education. 

From these very provisional data, it should be possible to derive two kinds 
of information. Firstly, they should indicate those levels and types of education, 
chief requirements and main categories of activity which, in the view of those 
concerned, should receive priority, and could form the substance of a short- 
term programme. Unesco will pay the greatest attention to those pointers which 
concern it when drafting its future programmes. Secondly, the data should 
give an approximate idea of the financial implications of a long-term programme 
for the development of education in Africa. Naturally, owing to the multiplicity 
of the factors involved in drawing up these plans and estimating their cost, 
factors whose complexity I have been at pains to stress, these initial estimates 
are bound to be very rough and purely provisional drafts, As the list of relevant 
factors becomes more complete, the general patterns will have to be made more 
elaborate, estimates adjusted in the light of more definite statistical data and 
the aims of development plans, and draft lines of action modified as the various 

There will also be the problem of dovetailing the initial short-term programme 
into the subsequent long-term one, and reconciling their aims. This will require 
time, and this conference. will no doubt be followed by other meetings. But 
already, at this preliminary stage, we can fix the objectives of our joint action, 
which will determine the general framework within which the various types of 
aid can be marshalled according to the decision of the States concerned. Unesco, 
for its part, will adhere to the golden rule it has adopted in regard to its 
activities: namely, to furnish its Member States, so far as its means allow, with 
the aid they expect of it, and advise them if they so desire, taking care to 
use its resources, so frequently inadequate to its tasks, only for those activities 
for which it is specially qualified, to avoid overlapping the work of governments 
or other organizations, and to co-ordinate its activities with those of other 
bodies working towards the same ultimate goal. 

It will be Africa itself, fortified by the friendship that inspires our single- 
minded will to co-operate, that will weld our efforts into a coherent whole 
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for the purpose of forging its own destiny, In like manner; it will effect a 
synthesis of education, of science—by which I mean the social and, human 
sciences as well as technology—and of culture, which latter alone will en 
Africa to remain true to itself, whilst mapping out for the coming i 
the happy path towards a future worthy of man’s dignity. In the world 
tomorrow Africa, so long ill-provided and under-industrialized, will be stu 
with laboratories, universities, factories, great ports, aerodromes and huge 
cities. 

Africa today is like an organism in an acute stage of growth. In the space 
of a few years an entire continent has undergone changes without precedent 
in history, and, as a matter of fact, the whole international community, too, 
has undergone a radical transformation with the arrival of Africa in its midst 
bringing new scope and meaning to the concept of fraternity. 

But whilst the international community is) prepared to provide assistance to 
the African continent, it is, at the same time, ever mindful of the contribution 
which Africa, in its turn, has already made and can continue to make to that 
community. The presence of Africa bears witness to its vitality and, above all, 
to the restoration of its dignity, the recovery of its heritage and the recognition 
of its ancestors. Africa is the continent which has contrived: to, preserve, 
throughout its chequered and, at times, tragic history, its spirit of fraternity 
and sense of communion between man and nature, and which is justly proud 
of having been the fount of modern art. 

It was an African statesman, Mr. Leopold Sedar Senghor, President of the 
Republic of Senegal, and a great poet of international repute, who said, on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the University of Dakar: ‘It is here that giving 
and receiving meet.’ I can only hope that this magnificent epigram will be 
taken as the motto of Unesco itself, and also of the conference just held in 
Addis Ababa. 
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‘Development of the mass media for economic 
‘and-social progress : 
‘the United Nations endorses Unesco Report 


“Ditector. of the Department of Mass Communication 


Far-reaching new possibilities for expanding the mass media of information 
were. opened up ‘by a decision of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council during its: recently concluded thirty-first session (New York, April 
1961). The importance of this decision lies not only in the many specific 
recommendations it includes. Equally significant is the Council’s action in 
fully recognizing the role which mass communication can play in a country's 
programme for economic and social development. To prove that, the Council 
recommended full-scale international assistance and national investment for 
broad»development purposes in a sector which up to now Aas been dealt with 
lA aah ae EPA 


A unanimous Council resolution 


‘iuaieitatianeeundiiemiad emmmieertindiadas Mlemmiaaed Aerie dameel 
on 28 April. It is now, being studied by Member States and by the respective 
United Nations organs which together are expected..to take am active part in 
its implementation, The United Nations Regional Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA) was in fact able to state its position at its ninth session 
at Santiago, in May 1961. In this resolution, the Economic and Social Council 
draws the attention of Member States to the Possibilities of action and interna- 
tional co-operation to promote a systematic development of national information 
media in the less developed countries as defined by Unesco in the 
report it had prepared at the council’s request.’ It calls on the governments of 
the more developed countries to co-operate in this regard. In addition, the 
Council invites the United Nations Technical Assistance Board, the United 
Nations Special Fund, the Specialized Agencies, the United Nations Regional 
Economic Commissions and other public or private agencies and institutions 
to provide assistance. Unesco is commended ‘for the work it is doing~ in 
furthering the development of information media in less developed countries, 

and in particular . . . for stressing the importance of the part played in education 


1. Council document E/3437, Development of Information Media in Underdeveloped 
Countries. 
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and in economic and social progress generally by the development of information: 
media’. Finally, Unesco is requested to. continue actively furthering: this 
programme and to prepare ‘...a further ‘report with specific recommenda- 
tions... on additional concrete measures that might be undertaken through 
international co-operation to meet difficulties with which less developed countries. 
are confronted, taking into account the results of Unesco’s expert: meetings ‘on 
mass communication development for Latin America at Santiago, Chile, in 
February 1961 and for Africa at Addis Ababa carly in 1962’. 


Unesco’s special report, 1961 


The comprehensive Unesco report, on which the Economic and Social Council 
based its decision, had been submitted late in February, 1961 to the Commission 
on Human Rights, and warmly welcomed by. it, Completed .only one .week 
yefore, the report had been prepared in response to a request by the, Council 
at its twenty-seventh session in April 1959; on the Commission’s. recommenda 
tion. The Director-General was. asked to study the problems of, providing 
technical assistance to less developed countries in building up their information 
media, and to recommend ways and means. of furthering that end. At the 1959 
session, Unesco had submitted an initial report, showing that nearly 70. per 
cent of the world’s population, living in more than, 100 States and territories, 
lacked information facilities to an extent that denied them minimum, enjoyment 
of the basic human right to information. Extensive studies have since been 
made in co-operation with governments and professional organizations and 
regional. meetings for, South-Bast Asia and.Latin America held. respectively. at 
the Headquarters of the United Nations Economic Commissions, in Bangkok. 
in 1960 and in Santiago in 1961. We found that by conducting the survey on a 
regional basis, we could make the report more comprehensive and thus take 
fuller account of the complexity and variety of the problems involved. This 
approach may prove to be even more useful in surveying African needs and in 
drawing up the extensive development plans which are needed for that continent., 
Consequently, we are looking forward with great expectation to the meeting 
foreseen for Africa early in 1962. 

As a result of our studies, we have arrived at the firm conviction that there 
is a clear reciprocal relationship between development of the information media 
and economic and technical development. On the one. hand,..a-society must 
reach a certain level of wealth and technological advancement before it can, 
establish and maintain the services of the mass media. On the. other hand, 
the media can markedly stimulate the capacity to create further wealth and can 
spur technical progress by enlisting the human factors, such as improved skills 


1. See the Unesco Chronicle: March 1960, pp. 91-6; January 1961, pp, 22-4; April. 1961, 
pp. 133-8. 
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and better education among adults. The mass media can also serve effectively 
in winning public understanding and participation in those efforts. But, the 
report implies, since information ‘has in the past been considered not as a 
productive factor, but mainly as consumption, even as luxury consumption, the 
development of the media of mass communication has not been given the place 
it ‘deserves in‘ modern economic planning. Yet an accelerated development of 
the media may justifiably be considered as an essential element in a pre- 
investment period, along with the still more urgently needed expansion of 
education, and parallel with the development of such services as communications 
and transport. Logically, therefore, development of the information media 
snoulo form an integral part of any general programme for economic and 
social progicss. 

Statistics comaincd in the report substantiate this point. They show that in 
all the less developed countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America, devel- 
opment of the media co;relates very highly with other factors in national 
growth, such as average per capita income and levels of literacy, urbanization 
and industrialization. In othe: words, expansion of a nation’s economy is 
paralleled by the expansion of its information media. Indeed, the two processes 
interact because development of the media in turn definitely spurs economic 
growth: The study furthermore demonstrates that as per capita income rises, 
the demand for the media increaseés more rapidly in the underdeveloped than 
in the developed countries. 


Demand for media to triple by 1975 


Current economic and social expansion in developing countries is, moreover, 
likely to cause progressive increase in demand for the information media. Indi- 
cations are that total demand for mass media in Africa, Asia and Latin America 
is likely to have more than tripled by 1975. We believe that even if this estimate 
appears high, it may well err on the conservative side. It does not, for instance, 
take into account the growth of literacy, which is expected to increase during 
the next 15 years more rapidly than might be expected from the increase in 
income alone. 

The task of developing information media in the less developed areas is a 
complicated one, requiring both national and international efforts. When the 
Economic and Social Council requested Unesco to conduct the survey we 
felt that it should be carried out in a national, as well as regional and interna- 
tional context. We found that the problem of developing the mass media closely 
resembled that of development in other fields, such as education. We soon 
concluded that in one fundamental respect the approach would have to be 

' the same; the development process must first and foremost be planned within 
the framework of the national culture of each country concerned and on the 
basis of its individual needs and possibilities for expansion. This will be essential 
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if development of the media is to form part of the fast-moving processes of 
national emancipation. It would not be realistic, our experts said, to plan 
expansion of the information media without considering their social undergirding 
or to plan for one medium without considering the whole communication system 
of the society concerned. Hence the fundamental assumption in. the Unesco 
report that only when planning has been started, or at least agreed upon, will 
the international aid foreseen become really effective. 

This, of course, does not in any way mean that international assistance should 
be made dependent upon the existence of comprehensive national plans. On 
the contrary, international aid may frequently be most effective if it is made 
available from the earliest stages of planning, provided it is given for planning 
purposes. It is on this basis, in fact, that Unesco would urge an immediate 
start with the implementation of the programme for development of the informa- 


The specific Ecosoc recommendations 


In its resolution, the Economic and Social Council suggests that Member States 

might carry out the following general measures for the establishment and 

expansion of national mews agencies, newspapers and periodicals, radio 
broadcasting, film and television in their countries: 

(a) Programmes for the development of their national information media as 
part of their planning for economic and social development. 

(b) The establishment of national committees to assist in formulating and 
carrying out programmes for the development of information media. 

(c) The inclusion of appropriate mass communication development projects in 
their technical assistance programmes and in bilateral and multilateral aid 
programmes for economic and social development. 

(d) The establishment of national training programmes for professional: and 
technical personnel and research in the use of information media. 

(e) Consideration of their present and future needs for information media in 
planning their communication and transport services. 

(f) The examination of the possibility of concluding bilateral and multilateral 
agreements and of the desirability of adoption of fiscal, tariff and other 
measures designed to facilitate the development of national information 
media and the free flow of accurate and undistorted information within and 
between countries, in the light of the over-all financial and material 
resources. 

(g) The establishment or extension of national professional associations as 
essentials elements in their mass media programmes. 


Early planning essential—national committees needed 


While recommendation (a) is, of course, of capital importance, recommendation 
(b) may well be the essential starting point where early action should now be 
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taken. In planning the infrastructure of the information network of a country, 
such a national committee would be wholly essential. In our view, it should 
bring together three main groups. First, representatives of government 
departments most directly concerned with matters of communication and 
education. Second, representatives of the information professions, preferably 
spokesmen for their professional organizations. Third, representatives of the 
public or of the ‘consumer-interest’. 

Action on these two basic recommendations has, in fact, been foreseen as 
the prerequisite to the granting of international aid on an expanded scale, 
resulting from recommendation (c). This is where really urgent consideration 
is required by all interested governments. The earlier their technical 
assistance requests concerning mass communication projects are formulated 
and presented, the better the results will be. Problems of priority will 
doubtless arise. However, an expansion of multilateral as well as bilateral 
technical assistance resources is in any case foreseen, and even their combination. 
The United Nations General Assembly lifted the target for 1962 to 
$150 million. for the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance and the 
Special Fund. together. ' 

Expanded professional training needed 

The inclusion of educational authorities in the national planning committees 
will facilitate action. recommended by the Council under (d), namely ‘the 
establishment of national training programmes for professional and technical 
personnel and research in the use of information media’. Only by giving the 
same amount of attention to training for the information profession as is 
devoted to training in other key professions in society, can we reasonably hope 
to promote improvement in the content of the information conveyed through 
the channels to be established. In this field, both governments and universities 
are invited to co-operate. Unesco has already launched a programme to assist 
training of information personnel, but large-scale expansion is needed. This 
may well become a priority field for pre-investment of intergovernmental and 
governmental resources. A world-wide and generous fellowship programme 
would seem to be called for. 

While professional training will help to create one part of the social infra- 
structure needed, namely the necessary numbers of trained personnel, the 
technical infrastructure must also be planned and provided, Governments will 
need to pay close attention to overcoming serious inadequacies in telecommunica- 
tion and related services throughout the greater part of the world, as reflected 
in the Council’s recommendation (e). 


Professionals as planning specialists 
While recommendation (f) included a synthesis of many views presented in the 
Ecosoc discussion,..Unesco had strongly urged adoption of the principle 
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expressed in (g) that professional associations of the information media)should 
be partners in the new programme. It has been a consistent policy of the 
Department of Mass Communication to expand co-ooperation with non- 
governmental organizations, and particularly as Unesco’s Executive Board has: 
urged, in cases where such organizations are succeeding in expanding their 
geographical scope, or can render effective assistance in new areas. The active 
co-operation of the information profession is for many reasons essential ; 
in the formulation and implementation of any programmes for deve 

of the media. Professionals of the mass media have in fact played a considerable) 
role in the planning of the programme to date, and much credit is due to them 
for the recommendations concerning development of news agencies, press and 
audio-visual media in the Unesco report. They are logical partners to turn 
to at this time, when expert assistance is needed for the initial national planning 
foreseen for the second part of 1961 and early 1962. 


Launching of new programme, January 1963 

The Economic and Social Council was informed when the resolution was 
adopted that the Director-General was prepared to propose such adjustments 
in Unesco’s future programme and budget as would be necessary if 
the Organization were to meet the Council’s request. The Council. was also 
reminded that since the plans now. authorized involved the use of technical 
for initiatives by national governments themselves. In both respects, the 
expansion foreseen is technically feasible as from 1 January 1963. However, 
this will call for the formulation and submission of plans and requests, Unesco 
for its part is preparing for the meeting on African needs early in 1962. Further 
efforts will be made within Unesco’s existing programme, and) with. such 
contingency resources as can be made available under the United Nations 
Technical Assistance system, to strengthen the new programme technically, The 
full-scale launching of this programme in 18 months’ time now becomes a 
target. Other urgent. tasks likewise call for our attention. But this task has 
already waited too long. 
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Rudencin qiiaten jue Unesco’s activities! ta: Latin -Aannies: have.prodisced 

very! appreciable results:in education, scientific development, the social sciences, 
the improvement of mass: communication media and the exchange of specialists 
and students, These results have been secured largely through: the’ work of the 
centres which Unesco has set up on the American continent, including the 
Regional Office in the Western Hemisphere, the.Science. Co-operation Office 
for Latin America and the Regional Fundamental Education Centre at Patzcuaro, 
and through the support received from very important sections of the educa- 
tional; scientific and culttral worlds whieh’ ate promoting’ the implementation 
of the ‘projects that Unesco has been carrying out in this region ‘since 1947. 

The Major Project on the Extension and Improvement of Primary Education 
in Latitt America shouldbe’ considered in this wider context: This project’ was 
not born in @ vacuum; it provided a means of co-ordinating ‘efforts which’ had 
previously ‘been ‘limited to ‘fatiorial undertakings and which ‘are today strength- 
cite bY the ieteased ewarendés Of ‘helt peographicel ant) Gultusid unity ationg 
the 20 Latin American countries. + 

The effects produced’ by’the major projéct are thus out of all proportion to 
the financial resources allocated to it. Up to now, Unesco, in collaboration with 
the Organization of American’ States, has granted more than 600 fellowships 
for the training of sénior staff in the’ fields of statistics, school inspection and 
the Organization and’ administration of teacher-training’ schools, ‘as well as 
specialists in various branches of education and future experts in the planning 
of education in relation to economic and social development. 

After three years’ work on this major project, not only have the countries 
of Latin America reached a better understanding of the problems they have 
to solve in connexion with education, but Unesco itself has a clearer idea of 
what the objective of providing schools and teachers for all the children of Latin 
America, and indeed of the whole world, actually means. This development 
was reflected in the proceedings of the Programme Commission at the last 
session of the General Conference. As Mr. René Maheu, Deputy Director- 
General, pointed out, what was a purely educational problem a few years ago 
has now become a factor in economic and financial planning which has a close 
bearing on the development of Latin American societies. With the collaboration 
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of the: Organization: of American ‘States; the Oficina de Educacién 'Ibero- 
americana: and the Governments of Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
France, ‘Italy and Spain, many seminars and symposia have been held 
educational -documentation, the theories of educational planning, school 
inspection and—an extremely urgent matter—the in-service training of the 

do not 


poten: tintin, ceee-aeey Gee hy tention i hata’ Aguios 
have the qualifications they should. 
Doskig 48 paittess silarh;i quod ellects: have ‘been: <itadotin "the zgenctiont 


ing of the ‘teacher's task and the considerations which guided the eminent 
representatives of Latin’ American education who met in: Rio de Janeiro, 
Caracas; Montevideo, Santiago (Chile) and Washington in order to find ways 
of preventing children from leaving school prematurely and to determine the 
economic and social factors influencing the behaviour of families and explaining 
the indifference of some rural communities as regards schooling. This work also 
outlines the history of the: development of education in each Latin American 
country ‘and analyses the influences brought to bear in each case, It lays down a 
few principles regarding the importance of schools in economic and social 
development and the need for specialists who can take over responsibility for 
the development required by the public interest. 

Latin American co-operation under the: major project has resulted in a 
considerable increase in enrolments, which the Inter-Governmental Advisory 
Committee assisting the Director-General estimated, at its Mexico City session, 
at some four million pupils. The number of teachers and schools has increased; 
careful attention is being given to the: recommendations of the experts Unesco 
has sent to 20 Latin American republics; and lastly, experimental work is: being 
done by the five ‘associated normal schools’ respectively located at: Pamplona 
(Colombia), Tegucigalpa (Honduras), Jinotepe. and San: Marcos (Nicaragua) 
and San ‘Pedro del Lago (Ecuador). Nearly 1,500 students are being trained 
in these schools and’ afe gaining a clearer idea of what they will have to 
Nee eee ean re ee 
teacher’s qualifications. 

heey thiieer eels, thi telciiigatiaie Nilletin oni tht, eanjik publecd publichies 
a series of studiés, some of which will be used for the work. Unesco is at present 
undertaking in Asia and Africa, since all the nations of the world now have 
common interests. Among these studies are La Escuela en Accién, by the 
Swiss educationist Robert Dottrens, La Escuela Unitaria Completa by the Latin 
American educationist Santiago Hernandez Ruiz, and Las Corrientes Educativas 
by Professor Pedro Rossello. 
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At its last session, held in Paris in November and December 1960, Unesco’s 
General Conference asked the Director-General to increase the membership of 
the Inter-Governmental Advisory Committee for this major project from 12 
to 21. Delegates of the 20 countries in the region will thus have the opportunity 
of expressing their views and voting. Such a measure is particularly important 
at a time when Unesco, in collaboration with the Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA) is preparing, for December 1961, an inter-American 
conference on education. and economic and social development. The data and 
working papers now being prepared for this conference will provide a detailed 
analysis of the tasks falling to teachers and schools, and! to education in 
general, in consolidating the social stability and economic. situation of each 
country. This will perhaps be the major project’s most: valuable contribution 
to the definition of the mission of education in the modern world. 

The Regional Fundamental Education Centre for Latin America (Crefal) 
has continued training specialists in the development of small communities—an 
undertaking in which the United Nations, the World Health Organization and 
the International Labour Organisation, as well as Unesco, the Mexican 
Government and other Latin American countries are co-operating. In 1961, 
the. Crefal courses will be taken by 60 fellowship holders representing the 
21 countries of the New World. Practical work and research will be directed to 
the improvement of living conditions in places in the Patzcuaro area, the 
specially adapted for peasants living in the areas farthest from a large city. The 
General Conference decided that a committee of representatives of Latin 
American countries should be set up to consider the work and future programme 
of this centre. 

It must be pointed out that Crefal has already trained more than 600 specialists 
who, today, hold important posts in ministries, national bodies and services 
responsible for carrying out such international projects as the one concerning 
the Andean region. All these specialists are seeking to promote whatever action 
may be taken by people in areas which have so far been neglected, and to 
arouse their interest in progress. 

In the scientific sphere, a few words, at least, should be said about this 
work of Unesco’s Science Co-operation Office for Latin America, with its 
headquarters in Montevideo. This office, since it was set up in April 1947, has 
dealt with many aspects of Unesco’s programme relating to arid lands, marine 
sciences, the humid tropical zones, seismology, mathematical studies and the 
initial or in-service training of scientific staff. It has sponsored 22 seminars and 
29 symposia and has) published monographs on scientific institutions and 
scientists in Latin America as well as an important directory of individual 
' scientists and scientific centres and journals—with detailed notes—designed to 
increase the possibilities of exchanges and contacts. 

Among Unesco’s latest departures, mention may be made of the founding of 
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the Regional Mathematics Centre in Buenos Aires, which is training highly 
qualified staff, and the meetings on marine organisms and their migrations, 
mycology and related subjects, and cosmic rays and marine geology, held in 
Rio de Janeiro, in Venezuela and in Recife. 

The most important of the conferences organized in 1960 was held in 
Caracas from 3 to 7 October. The President of the Republic of Venezuela, 
Mr. Rémulo Betancur, was present at the opening meeting. The papers read 
by eminent scientists from various Latin America countries made it possible to 
sum up the main work done and assess its importance; the topics dealt with 
were the conditions in which scientific education is developing ,the career 
and social status of research workers, requirements with regard to fellowships 
and exchanges of all kinds, the organization of national research councils, and 
existing facilities for scientific documentation. These facilities are improving 
considerably since Unesco and the Mexican Government founded a special 
centre, now in full operation, in Mexico City, which prepares abstracts of 
works on theory, articles and research from all over the world. 

At the Caracas meeting, Dr. Bernardo Houssay, the Nobel Prize winner 
(to mention only one name), the deans of the science faculties and the most 
eminent scientists of the continent signed a declaration setting forth some of 
their aspirations and giving an idea of what Unesco may be required to do in 
the development of scientific research in Latin America. According to the 
authors of the declaration, the countries in this region have admittedly made 
substantial progress in the research field but have been unable to reach the 
standard of the most advanced countries because they have not a large enough 
body of research workers to meet all needs and because ‘between the science 
and technology of the highly industrialized countries and those of the Latin 
American countries there isa steadily growing gap, so serious that it must 
be reduced as a matter of urgency’. 

The Latin American scientists wished to arouse public opinion; they hope 
to produce a feeling of common interest amongst science faculties, research 
centres and specialists in order to ensure that at least ‘two per cent of each 
national budget will be used to advance the study of the basic sciences, both 
theoretical and experimental, at the highest level of education’. 

Another event of scientific interest is the establishment of the Charles Darwin 
Station in the Galapagos Islands (Ecuador), with the collaboration of Unesco, 
the International Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources 
and the Ecuadorian authorities. The aim of this project is to draw up an 
inventory of species to be conserved in this extremely rich natural environment 
which played so important a part in developing the ideas of the famous author 
of the evolution theory. 

Chile, Peru, Brazil, Argentina and Mexico have been concerned with various 
projects relating to arid lands; at the last session of Unesco’s General Conference, 
however, the Latin American specialists recommended the preparation of a 
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broader, gonerel plan which would make possible a profitable-stady:of she arid 
lands of the Western hemisphere as a whole. 

The commencement ofthe Special Fund’s operations opens up new’ possibil- 
ities for 1961-62. Several requests. fromy various countries have been favourably 
received, among them a proposal for the establishment of a faculty of technology, 
at Concepcién (Chile), the operation of the Industrial University of Colombia, 
and the possible founding, at Caracas, of an institute of technology, with the 
collaboration .of the Central University of Venezuela. Proposals. for the 
establishment of a petroleum institute in Argentina and an institute of 
technology in Ecuador are also making good progress. 

The Latin American continent. is in the middle of a cultural and economic 
transformation, so that the social sciences are in great favour amongst research 
workers and universities. The Latin American Social Science Faculty in Chile is 
actively engaged in training teachers of sociology for the various Latin American 
countries, A centre for the study of the social problems at present facing these 
countries is at work in Rio de Janeiro. An important seminar:on aspects of 
economic development’ was held in’ Mexico, with the collaboration of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America. Lastly, large numbers of experts 
are being sent to Latin America to advise on the establishment. of university 
departments, faculties or institutes of experimental psychology or sociology. 
Among the latest requests for experts are those of Argentina, Ecuador and 
Uruguay. 

It. is not possible, Srithin. the -tianits. of: this article, 4 .give details of. the 
cultural activities programme; which has become very important. The Universal 
Copyright Convention has been ratified by eight Latin American countries; 
and Argentina, Brazil and Mexico are members of the corresponding inter- 
governmental committee. The review Museum has devoted a special issue to 
the museums of the region; several Unesco experts have given advice during 
work for the preservation of monuments in Ecuador, the restoration of paintings 
of the colonial period in Guatemala, the restoration of the Maya frescoes of 
Bonampak, and of the monuments of Cuzco, a city which was partially 
destroyed by an earthquake in May 1950. 

As regards libraries, the pilot public library of Medellin, founded: with the 
assistance of the Colombian authorities, has continued its important work. It 
now has more than 50,000 volumes and receives more than 1,000 readers a 
day. In many countries; the national or regional committees on bibliography 
and librarianship have been extremely active. Latin America’s contribution to 
the Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values will produce a number of works of interest, not only to scholars, but 
also to history teachers seeking to give proper attention to. Oriental civilizations 
in their teaching. 

The meeting held in Santiago (Chile), in February 1961, on the development 
of mass communication media in Latin America was the highlight of the 
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Department of Mass Communication’s workjin this region. Twenty-six experts, 
representing Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Israel, Mexi 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Peru, Spain, United Kingdom, United States of Ameri 
and Venezuela, and observers from the United Nations, ECLA and 
international bodies, drew up a report on the assistance needed by the vari 
Latin American countries if the press, cinema, radio and television of the region 
are to reach the level which its economic and social development requires. a 
present, in Latin America as a whole, the average newspaper ci 

is 7.4 copies for 100 inhabitants; cnly 6.of the. 20 conatsies enceed thin igen, 
which Unesco considers a minimum: - ) 

In Quito, the International Centre for Higher Studies in Journalism for 
Latin America is continuing ‘its work ‘of training teachers for the ‘schools of 
journalism of the continent. It has also published its first studies on the present 
situation with regard to, various information media. In Mexico, the activities 
of the Latin American Institute for Educational Films have taken om particular 
importance since the conclusion of contracts with the Mexican Government for 
the production of visual material and the use of such material in Mexican 
schools, The institute ‘has also begun negotiations with the authorities of 
Guatemala and Panama with a. view to introducing the use of audio-visual 
aids into the schools of those countries, This body is thus gradually taking on 
the regional character desired by its founders. At present, it is producing some 
100 slides, filmstrips anid other aids annually. Its experience is growing as it 
establishes more and more contacts with the teachers who are using its. slides 
and reporting on the results obtained. 

Technical assistance is an indispensable adjunct to’all these activities. Thanks 
to the resources made available utider this head, the region has had the 
services of an' average of 150 experts to’ give advice’ and help in the study 
of educational problems, the preparation of surveys, in-service training of 
teachers, scientific work, library extension, and, in fact, all the activities which 
today bear witness to the growth of Latin American culture at a time when 
the continent is undergoing far-reaching changes and the intellectual element 
is perhaps the most important of its'resources. 

By granting, since 1947, more than.2,000 fellowships to inhabitants of Latin 
America, Unesco has helped to give impetus to this vast movement. During the 
past two years, these exchanges have been. extended to workers, while a larger 
number of teachers have been able to take advantage of them under the 
Major Project on the Extension and Improvement of Primary Education in 
Latin America. ; 
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News of the Secretariat 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


In April, much of.the work of the Office of the Director-General was concerned 
with the preparations for the Conference in Addis Ababa and the fifty- 
ninth session of the Executive Board. 


a a er re received H.E. Mr. Diaye Bocar, Ambas- 

On the same day, the Director-General attended a meeting of the panel set 
up the Executive Board to study the Board’s functions and working methods 
an 


by 
phn Bray ges which might be made in them. This panel also met on 10, 
11 12 April, with the Director-General present. 

ene, by Mr. A. Roseman, Assistant Director-General, and 
Mr. H. Saba, Legal Adviser. Adviser, the Director-General visited Stockholm from 17 to 
21 April, where he attended’ meetings of another panel. of. the Executive 
Board set up to study more particularly the functions of the main organs of 
tho Spepalised Ageactes sad smethods of consultation with the Member Statcs 
In response to an invi — pga agepe nce cu pte miin Salles 
Swedish National Commissio which he gave an address. Accompanied by 
Sie: Micon nish MMi sSebt) kb abig’ aticeniod tr alonting.'et' the Swedish 
Committee for the Campaign to Save the Monuments of Nubia, where he 


described Do tard Dee roaeess in, Ne aeemenees) Avene 
The chairman of the ittee of Patrons for the His Majesty 


King Gustav VI Adolf, ited ts ute Geka ot tae ae rest in this 
cam 

On returning to Paris, in response to an invitation from the Société Frangaise 
de Géographie Economique; the Director-General, on 26 April, gave an address 
on ‘The Role of Unesco in a Changing World’. 

On the same day, in the presence of H-E. Mr. H. F, Tchen, Chargé d’Affaires 
of China, he received the instruments of ratification by that Member State of 
the Convention on the International Exchange of Publications. 

Also: on 26 April, the Director-General received visits from H.E. Mr. Bony, 
Minister of Education of the Republic of the Ivory Coast, and H.E. Mr. Mama- 
dou Maidah, Minister of Education of the Republic of the Niger, with whom 
he discussed the Addis Ababa Conference. 

The Director-General attended meetings of the panel of the Executive 
Board set up to study the functions of the General Conference, its relation with 
- the Executive Board and the Director-General, the organization of its work and 
its Rules of Procedure. This panel met on 7, 8, 14 and 27 April. 

On 28 April, the Director-General received Prince Pierre of Monaco, 
accompanied, among others, by Mr. Pelletier, Minister of State. 
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From 24 April to 10 May, Mr. René Maheu, Deputy Director-General, paid 
an Official visit to the USSR. 

In Moscow he had several meetings with the officers of the USSR 
National Commission: Mr. G. A ukov, who is the Chairman of the 


These meetings and discussions dealt essentially with the practical problems 
and procedures connected with the co-operation of the USSR in the 


Nigival Commute act dalek each tae G. Y.. Kisselev, Minister of 
Culture and Chairman of the National Commission of the Byelorussian. SSR 
and Mr. Kolbacin, Secretary-General of the National Commission, as. well as 
by Mr. Kuprievich, President of the Academy of Sciences of the Byelorussian 

In Moscow, Kiev, Minsk and Leningrad, he visited several educational, 
scientific and cultural institutions. 

On his return to Paris, Mr. Maheu was Acting Director-General from 
Pret ie Ren Peel asp Arar eg m Mr. Pérez Luna, the 
Ambassador of Nicaragua, who deposited with him the Nicaraguan instrument 
Ot ET CGN TMCNET ieee te ae eo Tee 
1, 2 and 3. 

From 15 to 27 April, Mr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, Assistant Director-General, 
visited several African countries: Mali, Senegal, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Ghana, 
Niger and Nigeria. The purpose of this tour was to prepare for the Addis Ababa 
Conference and to allow for an exchange of views with the competent authorities 
on the implementation of Unesco’s programmes in Africa. 

In the course of his mission, Mr. Adiseshiah had talks with several Heads 
of State as well as with the ministers responsible for relations with Unesco. 
Mercutne 7 yc asidhos pA relating to the execution of. the 
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EDUCATION 
Survey on programmes for the eradication of illiteracy 


Unesco has decided to carry out a ‘study On the planning, organization and 
execution of programmes for the eradication of illiteracy throughout the world. 
This continues a series of studies already completed on methods of 
teaching to read arid write (1956), a statistical survey of illiteracy at mid- 
ee ee a 
(1959). The Secretariat of the Organization intends to carry 
a step further by a study of 
adult literacy programmes, and in’ particular ‘to determine the place of the 
programme in national educational systems and plans for economic 
Once the necessary documentation has been collected, the Secretariat will 
——s a draft report which will be submitted to an expert committee early in 
1962 and ‘will provide a basis for the drafting of a final document in 1963, 


Hine 


Organization and content of the school curriculum 


hia Sie pepe ot VR 68 Ak the Re wile ot CP Ne ete 
Committee on the School Curiculum, which has been working under Unesco’s 


comments on the transition from t fitst to the second stage of secondary 
Cache, ths alicpe: Ot feneral dit epbethliged elipeatil, tie Aspeation, of 
the cutriculum to needs, education for citizenshi 


snd each oc eta OI ehdireapding.' sled is Gepinlbarisa of exile 
tions and evaluation techniques. 


Establishment of a teacher-training py at Abidjan 


United Nations Special Fund has, agreed to provide assistance for. the 
establishment at Abidjan, and its operation di the first six years, of an 
institute for the training of secondary school teachers (long and short courses) 
and peimyacy , AePon)  napectom, .Unsece ches, been. \psnd ste, ccarry, oa, sis 
project. 

The institute will be called the Abidjan, eacher-Training and 
will have a capacity for not more than (including 180 ) of 
baccalauréat standard, who will be the Ivory Coast and possibly 
of the three other f the Conseil de I’Entente (Upper Volta, Dahomey, 


in-service training, working in close co-operation with the 

_ college and under the same direction. It is intended that the school shall be 
developed progressively, following the establishment of the 

October 1961 in temporary premises. 
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Survey of the natural resources of the African contirient 


At the request of the Executive of the Economic Commission for 
Africa, Unesco undertook a survey! of natural: resources of the African 
continent: This critical review of: scientific knowledge the natural 
conditions and resources of the African continent covers ‘and maps, 
geology, applied geology (including mineral resources) and ysics, climate 
and meteorology, hydrology and water resources, soils, flora and fauna. Its 
purpose is to show the extent of present-day scientific knowledge in each of 
the fields considered and, in consequence, the directions in which research 
of 
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supplies and other agricultural products. This requires both the improvement of 
existing irrigation systems and the opening of additional lands to agriculture by 
means of new irrigation projets. Such developments may often require the 
reclamation of land where salinity and alkalinity hazards occur. Imperfect 
deterioration and even loss of cultivated land. In too many regions, the food 
production lost through deterioration of irrigated land outbalances the produc- 
tion from additional land being brought under cultivation through new irrigation 
schemes. Yet it is believed that'science and technology are advanced enough, if 

i i to offer solutions for many. of the 


Consi research: has ,been carried out and a variety of practical 
experience has been gained during recent years in many countries. Unfor- 
tunately, for want of co-ordination, this has often resulted in conflicting advice 

¢ and: social conditions, has in many cases seriously 
application of scientific knowledge to the vement of irrigation and drainage 
jects. Such a situation is obvi trim to. newly emerging and 


experienced 
to provide simple and clear guidance on the procedures to be followed. .. 
Sy, Oia a ene Wrenn, tame Ge SOUR 
a in a wide variety of publications during recent years. Unesco, r 
its Arid Zone Major Project, and FAO, in ye’ activities on’ na and water 
development, have. already made constructive efforts to further collection, 
synthesis and dissemination..of such knowledge. However, it has become 
evident that there is now. an urgent need for a widely distributed international 
source book for easy reference, by those concerned with practical field devel- 


opment. 
For this purpose, a FAO-Unesco Working G was set up. last year. 
It agreed that the source book should: (a) i 1 ppailate UF pendten sient 


knowledge; (b) serve as a guide to the practical experience obtained by leading 
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countries in the field of irrigation and drainage methods in relation to salinity 
and alkalinity of arid lands; and (c) arrive at generalizations useful in the 
solution of practical. problems. in »the field. Prepared jointly by the two 
organizations, the source book would thus constitute, on an international basis, 
a scientific integration and evaluation of the experience acquired by specialists 
from various countries, including Argentina, Australia, Chile, France, India, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, Spain, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom and United States of America. 


Unesco regional training courses 


A training course on microclimatology for plant ecology and soil sciences 
was organized from 5 November to 1 December 1960 in Cairo, by the 
Unesco Middle East Science Co-operation Office. The course, directed by 
Mr. I. C. Meliroy, of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization, Aspendale, Australia, was attended by 35 participants from 
i Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, and the United Arab 
Republic. 

Another training course on the diagnosis, improvement and management 
of salt-affected soils was held at Lahore, from 30 Novemiber to 17 December 
1960, under the auspices of the Unesco South Asia Science Co-operation Office. 

participants from Afghanistan, Burma, India and Pakistan attended 
this series of lectures and demonstrations under the charge of Dr. A. G. Asghar, 
director, Directorate of Land Reclamation, Lahore, assisted by two experts 
invited: by Unesco—Dr. Roy L. Branson, of the University of California, and 
Dr. J. Boulaine, of the University of Algiers. 


Symposium on medicinal plants 


A symposium on plant resources of the Middle East and South Asia for the 
pharmaceutical industry was held at the University of Peshawar last December. 
It was organized jointly by the Unesco South Asia Science Co-operation Office, 
the Pakistan Association for the Advancement of Science and the Pakistan 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 


berg, of the Pharmaceutical Institute, Stockholm, attended as a Unesco expert. 


Unesco’s activities in connexion with scientific documentation and terminology 
In order to facilitate collaboration between existing scientific documentation 
services, Unesco ‘has ‘included in its programme for 1961-62 the publication of 
a directory of national and regional scientific documentation services, which 
will contain information about their methods and activities, including the 
technical facilities at their disposal for the translation, reproduction and 
exchange of scientific publications. : 

At the same time, under the Technical Assistance programme, the Organiza- 
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Lastly, the new International Advisory Committee on Bibliography, Doc- 


umentation and Terminology, set up under Unesco’s auspices, will hold its first 
session next September. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Associated library projects 


In 1953 and 1954, Unesco introduced a system of associated projects by 
which selected public libraries and library schools were linked up, through 
Unesco, with each other and with related projects undertaken by the Organiza- 
tion itself. The range of this scheme was later extended to include national 
and academic libraries, bibliographical centres and national exchange centres. 
From now on, library associations and library journals may also profit by it. 


The scheme is intended primarily to help library projects doing pioneer 
work in countries where such services are greatly needed. ed. Unesco aims at 


P 
other parts of the world. It also seeks to facilitate the work of the Associated 
Libraries, by giving them, on request, such technical information and advice 
as are available at Unesco or can be obtained by Unesco. Lastly, assistance 
may be given to individual projects under the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance or the Programme of Participation in Member States’ 
Activities. Such assistance may take the following forms: provision of an 
expert, provision of a fellowship, provision of books or equipment. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


A monthly Unesco radio magazine 


The Radio and Visual Information Division of Unesco has 
a monthly radio magazine in French entitled A l’Echelle de la Planéte, which 
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This publication is the first in a series of international education directories 


An ‘International Directory of Teachers’ Associations’ 


i 


knowledge of the subject. of National Commissions, the 
bP ty of aia RR Aner ARORNGINRL act mgs 
tions throughout the world. A: number of international organizations also 
collaborated in the survey.) 
The directory reports on 1,274 otganizations in 126 countries and territories. 
A new edition will probably be issued)in 1965 to complete and bring up-to- 
set aisha ery ingpair mein. parodia ea 


‘Science and the Future of Arid Lands’ 


It is becoming. urgently necessary to develop and ex exploit the resources. of 
regions which have been somewhat neglected in the past. Fortunately, the 
need for. exploiting the arid and semi-arid tegions has arisen at a time when 
the great progress: made in scientific research gives us fair hopes of solving 
Pubic atvangnde cf shése peokiats bas frat ie 


snd clear ext by fly infra sett, expan what be aunon real 
can reasonably be expected: A little book by Professor Gilbert F. White, 
recently distributed by Unesco, is intended to. meet this need. 


long been concerned with arid zone problems. As a member ofthe Advisory 
Committee on. Arid Zone Research, he has been 
development: of the Unesco programme, His, work as 
proceedings of the International Symposium on the F 
held in New Mexico in 1955, and as: chairman of the United’ Nations panel 
of experts on integrated river basin development has ranged from fundamental 
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i i nsive travels in most of the arid 

the world have given him a first-hand knowledge of these subjects. 
to 
to 
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draw up this authoritative report on the 


the parts played by the different natural 
elements, such as water, vegetation and soil, the sun, minerals and the condi- 
tions of animal life. He then deals with the international aspect of the problem, 
the training of education of farmers and nomads in the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and finally suggests the way in which research can 
be organized and the results which may be expected. 


| 


Recent studies on the relation between science and society 


The latest issue of the review Impact of Science on Society opens with an 
article by Mrs. Luce Langevin (France), Agrégée de l'Université (Physics), on 
the introduction of the metric system in France and elsewhere in the world, 
as the first example of scientific rationalization by society. This study illustrates 
the pow and far-reaching influences which scientific progress, technological 
and soci upon one another. The author argues 


by 
of traditional weights and measures, which stood in the way of social organiza- 
tion and scientific research, was possible only in the favourable historical and 


To reach other worlds beyond the earth is a persistent dream of mankind 
i i i ies have attempted to obtain 
Recent progress in applied 
has made it possible to launch rocket-propelled research vehicles and 


| 
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issue of Impact. 

The last article in the issue, by Professor L. A. Zenkevitch, of the Moscow 
State University, deals with ‘Exploring the Ocean Deeps’. The study 
water ridges and depressions, the entire mass its 
underlying crust of the earth, the dynamics of deep-water masses, their genesis 
and age, the mineral wealth buried at the bottom of the ocean and the life 
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inhabiting the ocean deeps, present modern science with a new, urgent and 
absorbing task. 


The structure and activities of international social science organizations 


The Secretariat has just published a new, revised and enlarged edition of @ 
survey describing the work of 18 bodies selected from among the large number 
of recognized international non-governmental organizations which devote their 
activities to the social sciences and have been approved for consultative relation- 
ship with Unesco. For each of these bodies there is a separate chapter which 
includes a short account of its administrative structure and gives details of 
activities and personnel, with particular reference to the post-war period, as 
well as its statutes. 

In addition, Professor Jean Meynaud (France), professor of political science 
at the universities of Lausanne and Geneva, has written by way of introduc- 
tion a special essay on international co-operation in the social sciences which 
provides a general picture of the work so far attempted in this sphere—its 
successes, problems and failures. 


Craft and contemporary culture 


As a sequel to a seminar on the crafts in general education and community 
life (Tokyo, 1954), Unesco commissioned Miss Seonaid Mairi Robertson, who 
BA, TORTIDCH: SPORE de eats Seegunpaee: a. sadly am. aetna. gaan 
wo 

In this work, published in English under the title Craft and Contemporary 
Culture, Miss Robertson deals not only teaching crafts and training craft 


ant and designer. The study reveals the important work done by craftsmen 
today and the problems involved in the preservation of traditional crafts in the 
modern world. 
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News of the National Commissions 


‘LA COOPERATION INTERNATIONALE ET NOUS’ 


In our January issue we announced the publication in 1960, by the Belgian 
National Commission, of a booklet of 95 pages by Mr. Louis Verniers, entitled 
La Coopération Internationale et Nous. 

Mr. Verniers, who was a member of Unesco’s Executive Board from 1946 
to 1951, is now honorary Secretary-General of the Ministry of Education and 
a member of the Belgian National Commission. As this booklet is of special 
interest for other National Commissions and could be translated or adapted 
by them, we give below a summary of its contents. 

Mr. Verniers opens with an historical review of international relations in 
peacetime; he considers various forms of exchange (barter and trade) and 
missionary activities, and takes us up to the intellectual exchanges of the ‘age 
of enlightenment’. The nature and scope of such relations has varied with 
the expansion or decline of civilizations and the level of their development. 
At the close of the Middle Ages, diplomacy appeared with the first exchanges 
of ambassadors; the gradual development of ‘international law, with the 
conclusion of treaties and conventions, led on finally to the establishment of 
international organizations, both intergovernmental and non-governmental, as 
we now know them. This recent form of international co-operation has become 
especially significant in a world with a steadily increasing population where 
communications are becoming more and more 

Analysing the structure of international organizations, Mr. Verniers distin- 
guishes between the intergovernmental organizations (IGO) and the non- 
governmental organizations (NGO). The 1960 yearbook of the Union of Interna- 
tional Organizations lists 154 IGOs and 1,245 NGOs. After considering 
the chief intergovernmental organizations—universal, regional and specialized— 
Mr. Verniers points out the great need for, and usefulness of, international 
non-governmental organizations. Well may he do so, for it was in Belgium 
that the Union of International Organizations was founded, and that country 
houses a very large number of NGOs, Belgian law being particularly favourable 
to them. 

In a chapter on the machinery of international co-operation, Mr. Verniers 
analyses the procedures used, such as conferences, congresses, seminars, etc., 
dwelling on the importance of such ancillary techniques as simultaneous inter- 
pretation. The ‘science of international meetings’ has reached such a degree 
- of development that it may itself be the subject of international conferences. 
Indeed, an International Association of Congress Halls (Association Interna- 
tionale des Palais de Congrés) has recently been set up. Not only do meetings 
between persons with similar professional interests from different countries 
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provide an opportunity for contacts designed to improve international relations, 
but they often result in significant practical action, i.e., the setting-up of 
permanent international committees, international institutes, etc. Pointing out, 
however, that overlapping and duplication of activities are common, Mr. Ver- 
niers states that, in some cases, what is necessary is not so much co-ordination 
as rationalization. He stresses the need for arranging collaboration between 
international intergovernmental and non-governmental organizations through 
consultative machinery. 

What has been the positive contribution of international co-operation to 
date, Mr. Verniers asks. It is easier to point to the achievements of inter- 
governmental organization than to those of non-governmental organization, 
since the former are more under public supervision. Among other 
things, they have clearly done much for the maintenance of peace, the raising 
of the standard of living in underdeveloped. countries, the bettle against 
ignorance, the protection of children and refugees, the conservation of nature 
bm our cultural heritage, the protection of workers and the upholding of human 

ts. 

Mr. Verniers, citing Toynbee, also reminds us that this is the first time 
in history that mankind has dared to believe it possible for the human race to 
benefit from the advantages of civilization; and he adds: ‘International co-opera- 
tion justifies this faith. It represents mankind’s hope for a better world, and 
it is also a duty.’ 

To this duty, Mr. Verniers devotes his last chapter. Everyone nowadays 
should take part in this work of international co-operation. How can young 
people, adults and, more especially, teachers contribute to it? Here, National 
Commissions will find particularly useful material for circulation, especially 
in view of recent national movements for young voluntary workers in the 
international field (United States of America and Federal Republic of Ger- 
many). But Mr. Verniers finally points out that, in all this organized co-opera- 
tion, what matters in the last resort is the choice freely made by those who 
decide to take part in it. 


ACTIVITIES 


Austria. Last year, the National Commission devoted special attention to the 
East-West major project, in particular by organizing meetings or by collab- 
orating in international symposia. In the field of publications, it helped to 
produce the German-language edition of The Unesco Courier and put out a 
work by Professor Van Bérge entitled Weltmacht Film (The film, a world 
power), stressing the importance of educational films in the development of 
international understanding. A German version of the Unesco film Arid Lands 
was also issued by the commission, and a film entitled Afrikanisches 
Vermiichtnis (African inheritance) is in preparation. 

As regards cultural activities, a seminar on the theatre of India, Central 
and South East Asia was held in connexion with a series of studies on the 
Asian theatre. At the same time, an exhibition on ‘Theatre, dance, pantomime 
and music in Central and Southern Asia and in Indonesia’ was held at the 
Museum of Ethnology in Vienna, and an Indonesian play entitled Abiasa was 
performed in the great festival hall. 

The regional working parties set up under the auspices of the National 
Commission have organized many meetings and artistic events in Styria, the 
Tyrol, Upper Austria, Burgenland, Carinthia and Salzburg. 
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Brazil. A special committee, the honorary chairmen of which are the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and the Minister of Education and Culture, was recently 
set up to prepare a programme of activities commemorating the centenary of 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


Canada. Immediately before the second National Conference of the National 
Commission—on which we have already reported—the third annual meeting 
of the commission was held in Toronto on 21 and 22 February. It was 
attended by 27 of its 28 voting members and by representatives of more than 
40 governmental and non-governmental organizations. This meeting reviewed 
the work of the National Commission during 1960-61, received a report on 
the eleventh session of the General Conference of Unesco from Mr. Marcel 
Cadieux, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, considered 
reports from the Programme Comimittee and the National Advisory Committee 
on the East-West Major Project and formulated plans for 1961-62. 

In his report on this occasion, the Secretary of the National Commission 
pointed out that in the past year, for the first time, the commission had acted 
as host to an international conference, the World Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion. He also stressed the importance of the commission’s contribution to the 
Chicago Conference on Social Problems of Industrialization. Lastly, he drew 
the attention of his listeners to the development of relations between the 
Canadian and other National Commissions, in particular those of Asian 
countries. 


Chile. The National Commission and the University of Santiago are organiz- 
ing, under Unesco’s auspices and with its assistance, an international summer 
be Knowledge ofthe Ent” Mi. Luis Gyara, dean ofthe Sebel of Fic 
be “Knowledge of the East’. Mr. Luis Oyarzun, dean of the School of Fine 
Arts of the University of Chile, and Professor Francisco Walker Linares, 
president of the Chilean Committee for East and West, will be in charge of 


The following are some of the aims of the school: to acquaint Chileans 
and other Latin Americans attending the Santiago course with the fundamental 
cultural features of Eastern countries; to establish contacts likely to promote 


exhibitions of reproductions of works of art devoted to Chinese painting and 
Japanese woodcuts. 


Cuba. The National Commission has issued a monograph entitled Arte 
popular Mexicano, by Dr. Daniel F. Rubin de la Borbolla, reviewing the 
indigenous arts of the American continent. It contains a bibliography on the 
subject and references to the various laws enacted and institutions set up in 
different countries to protect and promote the popular arts; exhibitions of 
popular art held throughout the world are also mentioned. After recalling the 
different definitions of ‘popular art’, the author traces its development, stressing 
the influence that the Conquest and colonization had on the indigenous arts 
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and crafts; he then describes the types of arts and crafts which have. survived 
in the Americas up to the present time. 

The National Commission has-also started the publication of @ series’ 
Cuadernos de las Culturas Africanas, whose object is to present aspects ¢ 
African culture or cultural values of African origin. The first issue (Jan 
March 1961) contains articles on ‘Nationalization of the Brazilian 
Population’, ‘Suzanne Wenger, an Afro-European Painter’, ‘Changé, oy 
Oy6’ (Cuban folklore of African origin) and a short story by a South African 
Negro novelist. 


France. The National Commission, with financial assistance from Unesco, 
recently published a series of 40 colour transparencies, in two boxes holding 
20 reproductions each, to commemorate the “Treasures of Indian Art’ exhibi- 
tion held at the Petit Palais in Paris in 1960. The pictures were selected so 
as to give as complete and representative a survey of Indian art as possible, 
and are accompanied by an explanatory text. 


from 28 June to 2 August 1960. The subject dealt with by. the seminar was 


‘Tradition and Technology in a New Country’. A final report has just been 
published. 


recently i 
implementation of the East-West major project, at the Sook Myung Girls’ 
Medium and High School in Seoul. "This three-day meeting was entitled ‘Open 
the Door upon the World’. The participants recommended the compilation, 
in schools, of documentation on international understanding, the establishment 
of a national social science institute, and the accession of Korea to the 
Universal Copyright Convention. 


Rumania. The latest issue of the National Commission’s bulletin to be 
received contains articles on the work of the Rumanian delegations at last 
year’s ‘Rencontres internationales’, at the Prague seminar on adult education, 
at the Second World Conference on Adult Education and at the Conference 
on International Exchanges of Publications in Europe; it also gives reports 
on the eleventh International Congress of Historical Sciences and the twenty- 


United States of America. The eighth National Conference of the National 
Commission for Unesco is to be held in Boston from 22 to 26 October. It 
will be devoted to the study of African cultural values and relations between 
Africa and the United States. A preparatory we for this conference, in 
which the University of Boston will co-operate, has already been held in that 
city; it was attended by Dr. William S. Dix, chairman of the National Commis- 
sion,.and Dr. Vernon McKay. of Johns Hopkins University, who will be 
conference chairman. 
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News of international 
non-governmental organizations 


Unesco-NGO co-operation in Africa 


Two of the sub-groups set up last February by the representatives of 76 non- 
governmental organizations wishing to be associated with Unesco’s activities. 
in Africa met in Paris on 10 and 11 April. The sub-group on school educa- 
tion elected as its chairman Mr. D. J. Aitken (International Association of 
Universities) and as rapporteur Mr. N. Agblemagnon (Alliance Internationale 
des Anciens de la Cité Universitaire de Paris). The sub-group on out-of-school 
education elected as its chairman Mr. R. Boudet (International Union of 
Family Organizations) and as rapporteur Mr. Dupont (International Co- 
operative Alliance). The first sub-group was attended by 32 representatives of 
25 non-governmental organizations, and the second by 43 representatives of 
33 organizations. The next meeting is scheduled for October 1961. 


International Voluntary Work Camps 


Approximately a million young people are to take part this year in the work 
of the International Voluntary Work Camps now being organized in different 
parts of the world. 

The Co-ordination Committee for these camps published in May the list of 
camps planned for this year. It has also issued a booklet containing a report 
on the proceedings of the Twelfth Conference of Organizers of Work Camps, 
which was held in Yugoslavia in March 1960. This booklet summarizes the 
discussions held on that occasion about four major fields of work camp activity: 
their action in newly developing countries; their part in the development of 
exchanges between Eastern and Western Europe; the help they give to socially 
maladjusted youth; and lastly, their contribution to World Refugee Year. 


A plan of action for the conservation of nature and natural resources in Africa 


In collaboration with Unesco, FAO and the Commission for Technical Co- 
operation in Africa South of the Sahara, the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources has drawn up a plan of action 
in tropical Africa with the object of informing public opinion about the 
importance, for the countries of that region, of the application of conservation 
- measures in all spheres (water, soil, vegetation, fauna and flora) based on 
ecological observations. This plan gives special priority to the protection of 
large mammals. 

Contacts have already been made with the African authorities. It is proposed 
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that a conference be held at Arusha (Tanganyika), from 5 to 12 September, on 
the conservation of nature and natural resources. 


Vienna meeting, ‘Artistes d’Orient—Artistes d’Occident’ 


The International Association of Plastic Arts has recently issued a special 
number of its information bulletin dealing with the symposium of artists from 
Orient and Occident held in Vienna last September. Readers of the Chronicle 
have already had a brief account of this symposium in an article by Mr. Michel 
Dard, chief of Unesco’s Division of Arts and Letters." 


Activities of the International Film and Television Council 


The General Assembly of the International Film and Television Council (IFTC) 

was held in Rome on 9 March. H.E. Ambassador Giulio del Balzo di Pesenzano, 
Director-General of Cultural Relations at the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
was present at the meeting. The commisions on documentation and information, 
audio-visual co-operation, distribution, and the Council’s Executive Committee, 
met before the assembly, on 7 and 8 March. 

The assembly approved the president’s report on IFTC’s activities and on 
the work and programme of its commissions. It noted with satisfaction the 
success achieved by the IFTC publications—the review World Screen and 
the Calendar of International Film and Television Events (the 1961 edition 
of which has just appeared)—and the progress made in a study, undertaken 
at Unesco’s request, of the organization of national film and filmstrip cataloguing 
centres. 

The president, John Maddison, and the other officers—Messrs. C. Delac and 
J. d’Arcy (vice-presidents), J. Jay (treasurer) and M. Verdone (honorary 
secretary)—were re-elected for two years. The assembly also elected an Executive 
Committee composed of 12 member associations. 

The IFTC now has 32 members and 12 associate members. The next General 
Assembly will be held in Rome early in 1963; the Executive Committee will 
meet in Paris next October. 


1. Vol. VII, No. 1, January 1961. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


June, July and August 1961 


1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized 
by Unesco for June, July and August 1961. 

2. This time-table does not include’ meetings convened by the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies, and various international organizations to which Unesco has been 
invited to send representatives or observers. 

3. Meetings subsidized, though not convened, by Unesco are indicated by an asterisk. 

4. Any changes in the time-table will be notified in later issues of the Unesco Chronicle. 


Date Place 

JUNE 

5-11 *Ninth Congress of the International Theatre Institute vreNNA 
(with the financial help of Unesco): 

5-11 Commission of Experts for International Study of BEmuT 
University Admissions. 

9 Headquarters Committee: thirty-third session. UNESCO 

10 *Co-ordination Committee for International Voluntary . UNESCO 
Work Camps. 

12-14 Meeting of Experts on the Automatic Processing of PARIS 
Geophysical Data. 

12-14 Inter-Agency Meeting on the Ecological Survey of the UNESCO 
Desert Locust. 

12-14 *Working Party for the preparation of an exhibition on UNESCO 
‘Art against War’. 

12-17 *General. Assembly of the International Academic Union sTocxnoim 


(under the auspices of the International Council for 


Philosophy and Humanistic Studies). 

19-23 bib ieg de Party of FAO/Unesco. Advisory Group on ROME 

the Establishment of a World Soil Map. 

19-24 Advisory Committee for the Major Project on Mutual vuNnEsco 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. 

19-27 International Committee for the Advancement of Adult uNESCcO 
Education. 

20 Official award of Kalinga Prize for popularization of vuNESCO 
science. 

20-24 Study Group on the Protection of Rights in Cinemato- GENEVA 
graphic Works (convened jointly by Unesco and the 
Berne Union). 

22 Committee elected by the Seventh Conference of Non- UNESCO 
Governmental Organizations. 

22-28 *Fourth International Conference and General Assembly VIENNA 


of the International Society for Music Education 


24 June- Latin American Seminar on Cosmic Rays Research MEXICO CITY 
1S July SRNR Rae Aan eey See 
25-30 Seminar on Comparative Research on Citizens’ Participa- BERGEN 


tion in Social and Political Life (convened under the 
Participation programme). 

26-28 Second meeting of FAO/Unesco Study Group on vuNEScO 
Forestry and Grazing Policies in Arid Zones. 
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Date 


26-28 
29-30 


Dates not 
fixed 


1-15 


1 July- 
31 Dec. 


3-14 


10-13 
10-13 


17-19 


17-30 


18-25 


31 July- 
5 August 


AUGUST 
2-4 
14-18 


14-19 


14-25 


21-25 


weaten of Gama 


*Bureau of the International Federation for Modern 
Languages and Literature (convened with the participa- 
tion of the International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies). 

sefresher Course for English-speaking Economists in 
Africa (convened by the International Economic 
Association under the Technical Assistance pro- 
gramme). 

Training Course for Educational Planners, Administrators 
and Supervisors . 

Unesco/IBE Joint Committee: thirtieth meeting. 

Twenty-fourth International Conference on Public 
Education (convened jointly by Unesco and IBE). 

Meeting of Educational Publishers. 

Working Group on the Collection, Analysis and 
Dissemination of Seismological Data (convened jointly 
by Une oscand the International Union of Geodesy 
and Geophysics). 

*General Assembly of the International Association of 
Art Critics (with the financial help of Unesco). 

Seminar for Young Teachers on Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding (convened by the Swedish 
National Commission under the Participation pro- 

). 

Seminar on Seismology (convened by the South East 
Asia Science Co-operation Office). 

Meeting of Directors of Audio-Visual Services in South 
East Asia. 


Executive Committee of the International Brain Research 
Organization. 

International Advisory Committee for Humid Tropics 
Research. 

Seminar on Standardization and Intercalibration of 
Apparatus (convened jointly by the Special Committee 
on Oceanic Research and Unesco). 

Latin American Meeting on Higher Agricultural Educa- 
tion (convened jointly by Unesco/FAO and the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences). 

Symposium on Man’s Place in the Island Ecosystem 
(convened by the Pacific Science Council with the 
financial help of Unesco). 


Place 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 





ADDIS ABABA 


KHARTOUM 


GENEVA 
GENEVA 


GENEVA 


MUNICH 


STOCKHOLM 


TOKYO 


UNESCO 


HONOLULU 


HONOLULU 


QUITO 


HONOLULU 
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AUGUST 


21-26 


21-26 


24 August- 
22 Sept. 


27 August- 
15 Sept. 
31 August- 
9 Sept. 


August or 
September 


International Round-Table Discussion on the 

‘Origin of Man in America’ (convened by the 'Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Institute of Brazil with 
the financial help of Unesco). 

*International Congress’ of Comparative Literature 
(convened by the International Federation for Modern 
Languages and Literature, under the auspices of the 
International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies, with the financial help of Unesco). 
Seminar on Problems of Women’s Education’ (convened 
by the South Pacific Commission with the financial 
help of Unesco). 

Meeting of Experts on Methods and Techniques of 
Parallel Research. 

Annual Colloquium on _ International Trade in a 
Developing World (convened by the International 
Economic Association with the financial help of 
Unesco). 

International Round-Table Discussion on the theme 
‘Humanism and Culture in the World Today’ (convened 
by the.Polish National Commission with the financial 
help of Unesco). 

Meeting on the Development of Educational Broadcast- 
ing in Africa. 





Place 


SAO PAULO 


APIA (Samoa) 
BANGKOK 
BRISSAGO 


(Switzerland) 


WARSAW 


DAR-ES-SALAAM 


(Tanganyika) 
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14, avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM-PENH. 


100 Parsons Road, 
CoLompo 2. 


CHINA 
The World Book Co. Litd., 
pes Seem Raat 


Section 

Tarren, Taiwan (Formosa). 
Libreria Central, 
Carrera 6-A n.° 14-32, 
BoaorA. 

COSTA RICA 
Imprenta y Libreria 


Trejos, S.A., 
apartado 1313, 


GUATEMALA 
oe de la Unesco, 
(Altos), 


\TEMALA, 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


HAITI e 
Librairie ‘A la Caravelle’ 


YA game 
BP. 111, 


HONG-KONG 
Swindon Book Co., 


25 Nathan Road, 
KOWLOON, 








JAMAICA 

Sangster’s Book Room, 
91 Harbour Street, 
KINGSTON. 





NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 
G.C.T. Van Dorp and Co, 
(Ned. Ant.) N.V., 
WILLEMSTAD (Curacao, N.A.). 


Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


Unesco Book Coupons 
cultural 


Liberia Cultural Nicaragiiense, 
calle 15 de Septiembre 115, 
MANAGUA. 


Cultural Panameiia, 
Avenida 7. n.° T1-49, 
correos 2018, 


PARAGUAY 
de 


Salvador Nizza, 
on pulls rat Ahi 


. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
P.O. Box 134-135, 
BUCURESTI. 


SINGAPORE 
See Malaya (Federation of). 
SPAIN 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


be used to purchase all 





TANGANYIKA 
Dar es Salaam Bookshop, 
P.O. Box 9030, 
Dar ks SALAAM. 


THAILAND 
—, 
Rajdamnern Avenue, 

BANGKOK. 


Librairie Hachette, 
469, Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, 


| 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Shaik’s Bookstore (Pty) Ltd., 
Building, 


books and periodicals 
character. For full information please —— Unesco Coupon Office, place de Fontenoy, 





es 














